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editorial 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. The Editorial Board of SocraL ACTION is 
happy to comply with the request of the Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. and the race relations secretaries of several 
denominations that it devote this issue to next steps toward 
racial desegregation in housing. This issue of the magazine is 
designed to serve two purposes: to explore the bearing of Chris- 
tian faith upon racial segregation in housing; and to give church 
leaders tools for working toward neighborhoods that are open 
to all regardless of race. 


Galen R. Weaver and Chester L. Marcus, Secretaries for Racial 
and Cultural Relations of the Council for Christian Social Action, 
have given invaluable assistance in planning this issue and in 
preparing material for it—FERN BABCOCK 


+ + + 


THE NEXT STEP IN RACE RELATIONS: HOUSING. Desegregation in 
churches, schools, and other community agencies depends ul- 
timately upon eliminating segregation in housing. Statements 
by church bodies frequently indicate a desire for inclusiveness 
in church and community. Usually they do not recognize the 
fact that these goals cannot be achieved until the housing facili- 
ties of the nation are distributed on a non-segregated basis. For 
many years, churches have called for “a non-segregated church 
in a non-segregated society,” without realizing that the founda- 
tion for segregation is set in our housing patterns. Desegregation 
_ of the public schools in northern cities is negated by segregated 
housing. If we are to have the kind of inclusive living we say 
we want, we must work for non-segregated practices in selling, 
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buying, leasing, and renting of property. We must urge banks 
and other agencies responsible for financing the purchase of 
homes to make their services available without regard to race. 
We must also work for the kind of public policy which will aid 
us in reaching these ends. 


The issue is status 


Many people are convinced that rigid patterns of racial segre- 
gation in housing are directly related to the changing relation- 
ships between majority and minority groups in the nation. The 
real issue in the race struggle is not segregation nor desegrega- 
tion but the maintenance of a superior-inferior relationship. In 
the South, where the superior-inferior relationship has been 
fixed by state laws, there is not much concern about where 
Negroes live. Actually there is and has been a great deal of in- 
terracial living south of the Mason and Dixon line, sometimes in 
the same house. Rigid segregation in housing has not been neces- 
sary to maintain unequal relationship between the races. It has 
been maintained by law. One can easily predict that with the 
breakdown of legal segregation in the South, those interested in 
maintaining the status quo will resort to the kind of practices 
which are prevalent in the North. 


In the North, where the law upholds the status of equality, 
segregated housing has been necessary to maintain the relation- 
ship of superiority-inferiority. It is not the presence of minori- 
ties in a community which causes unrest, but their status. In 
many restricted communities, so-called, Negroes and other 
minorities live and work as servants. No one is concerned as 
long as they are in the community as servants, but when their 
status changes and they become home owners, difficulty arises. 
This fact is illustrated in a mid-western city where a white and 
a Negro family shared a duplex home for two years. During this 
time, the white neighbors assumed that the Negro couple worked 
for the white family. When it was disclosed that the Negroes 


were part-owners of the building, and not servants, the neigh- 
bors sought to have them evicted. 


Deas time for church groups and other people of good will to 
become interested in the problem of housing, for it is funda- 
mental to all other forms of desegregation. CHESTER L. Marcus 
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the secure community 


One who rejects a neighbor because of skin color rejects 
the Father of the neighbor, who is his own Father as well. 


A man’s house is his castle. It is the roof tree over his loved 
ones, a retreat from intrusion, his guarantee of inviolable 
privacy. It guards and enshrines his dearest earthly values of 
affection and loyalty. He can, with impunity, order any uninvited 
person off his premises for trespassing. Not even the officers of 
the law can invade his sanctuary without a legal warrant of 
search. As nearly as there is a set of absolute rights anywhere 
in a democracy, those rights cluster around the home. 


Rights of the family next door 

Woe betide the man who uses his home so as to become a 
nuisance to his neighbors! His television may not blare loudly 
into the summer night to disturb a neighbor’s sleep. He may not 
entertain hoodlums and hoods (openly, at least) without incur- 
ring criticism—unless he lives in the kind of neighborhood which 
has established patterns of accepting the underworld. If, in the 
middle of a block of Cape Cod cottage conformity, he erects an 
angular monument to Saint Isosceles and paints it a howling 
purple, he is not likely to be popular. In some communities, one’s 


a ee 
By Buell G. Gallagher, Ph.D., President of The City College of New York. 
A Congregational Christian minister, Mr. Gallagher has been president of 
Talladega College; professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion; 


and pastor of a racially inclusive church in Berkeley, California. 


daughters do not lounge in shorts on the lawn in front of the 
house. In others, clotheslines may be strung from house to house 
without offending anyone. If a man keeps a garden and his 
neighbor keeps chickens, a good fence is essential to pleasant 
relations. But if one man’s likes and dislikes are sharply at 
variance with those of his neighbor, not even silence can cure 
the hostility. 


Conformity is the key 

Conformity to the patterns which are accepted in the commu- 
nity, or non-conformity thereto, determines whether a man’s 
home will be a secure castle with its portcullis raised and its 
moat empty—or whether he lives under the continuing threat of 
verbal brickbats thrown at his children and real ones tossed 
through his picture window. Violate any one of the many stan- 
dards which are required for acceptance in a given community 
—religious, economic, racial, national, cultural, architectural, 
aesthetic, moral, or any other—and you set off a chain reaction 
which rouses the opposition of the whole neighborhood. “If he 
doesn’t like us and the way we do things, why does he want to 
live here!” 

A man’s house may be his castle; but his neighbors will lay 
protracted siege to his redoubt if he is thought to be eccentric. 
They will storm his citadel if he is judged objectionable. The 
deviant had better have strong defenses. Maybe that’s why his 
home has to be what it is—a castle. 


Housing is basic to racial integration 


None of the basic issues of American race relations can be sat- 
isfactorily solved without a profound alteration in the patterns 
of acceptability in housing. Even if community attitudes were 
in favor of integration, an integrated church cannot be main- 
tained in a segregated community without employing the most 
obviously artificial expedients. Desegregated schools can exist 
in the face of a segregated housing pattern only through the ar- 
bitrary use of gerrymandering, enforced transfer of pupils, and 
extensive bus transportation. 

Tempers boil quickly when changes in housing patterns 
threaten. There are very few matters over which people more 
quickly reach the limits of tolerance, more deeply feel insecure 
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and uncertain, than in their desire to have an established com- 
munity pattern guarantee to them a neighborhood in which 
each home is “secure.” The sharpness and depth with which 
these convictions are held by one man may, and often does, 
mean that another is thereby denied an equal chance to realize 
his own hopes for happiness and peace and security. This 
appears to make little difference to the man whose peace of mind 
is protected by the psychological and emotional towers and but- 
tresses he has thrown up on the ramparts of his prejudices. The 
new family is always an intruding element until conformity is 
proven. Nonconformity is a threat and is met with counter threat 
and action. ; 


Feudal character of discriminatory housing 

The concept of the home as a castle is almost exactly appro- 
priate in describing contemporary reactions against racial inte- 
gration in housing. It indicates that in defining what is ‘“‘accept- 
able” in housing patterns, mankind is still in the feudal period. 
Rights are exercised and defended by and for those who were 
first established in the neighborhood, against all comers and 
particularly against newcomers who are “different.” And this 
stubborn opposition to the intruder continues for as long as the 
defenders have power to hold out. 

Arguments are wheeled up to buttress the defenses of pre- 
disposition. Property values are said to deteriorate. Peace and 
order are threatened. Crime and delinquency rates are alleged 
to soar. Diseases are being introduced by the new family or 
group. The children’s grammar is being affected. All the old ways 
of life are in jeopardy. Regardless of the degree of truth in these 
allegations, the fact is that the residents believe them, as articles 
of faith; and this is the faith they live by. The home then be- 
comes a castle, defended with all the power the owners can sum- 
mon, and with all the conviction and sense of righteousness 
which are derived from a comforting and convenient faith. 


To overcome prejudice 

_ The obvious use of greater power to overcome the lesser 
power is the method of history in ending feudalism. There are 
some parallels of promise today in this matter of housing. The 
laws and the courts can be invoked to prevent pride of ancestry 
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or religious bigotry or racial prejudice from defining community 
acceptability. The Supreme Court has ruled that restrictive 
covenants are unenforceable through the courts. Laws are being 
enacted to guarantee that the spending of public moneys for 
housing shall not result in benefits to restricted sections of the 
public. Where these methods are tried there is usually some 
initial resistance, with some cost to the community; but with 
final acceptance and with ultimate gains which more than offset 
the temporary losses. Where nothing else works, it becomes 
necessary to use governmental processes and power to fight the 
remnants of feudalism, to get the robber barons to join the mod- 
ern age. Certainly all government aided housing should be non- 
segregated. 


Security in diversity 


Short of governmental and legal action, there is a line of pro- 
cedure which is peculiarly appropriate to the churches and which 
has repeatedly been used with marked success. It is the altering 
of community patterns of acceptance through careful plans and 
quiet hard work. And it stems directly from words hidden in the 
Book of Leviticus: ‘“‘The stranger who settles beside you shall be 
treated as a native; and you shall love him as you love your- 
self.” The community which learns to practice this precept will 
find that every man’s home is his secure castle because he has a 
security which depends on no show of force, no barred gates, no 
brazen plate to shield the heart, no pikestaff of prejudice to im- 
pale the intruder. Each home is safe because the whole commu- 
nity has found its new security not in the old uniformities but in 
newly developed abilities to welcome diversities. And it then 
comes about that conformity to the new patterns of pluralism 
can and does give the integrated community a deep sense of se- 
curity which is felt and shared by all residents. 


God's work awaits human hands 


Wherever the old patterns of feudalism still linger, the inclu- 
sive community waits to be built. This is God’s task, waiting for 
human hands to do it. 

Lest it seem presumptuous of me to state that this is God’s 
task, may I lay the burden of proof on those who demur? It is 
theirs to reconcile (I cannot) the contradiction between faith and 


practice which any form of racial segregation expresses. Once in 
a while, one meets a man who cannot make the simple and ob- 
vious intellectual step from the Fatherhood of One God to the 
brotherhood of all men. This mental myopia excites not so much 
one’s moral indignation as one’s intellectual contempt and pity. 
From where I sit in my castle, it appears to me that he who re- 
jects his neighbor because he doesn’t like the neighbor’s skin 
color also rejects the Father of his neighbor, who is his own 
Father as well. Like Cain, having rejected the obligations of 
brotherhood, he goes out from the presence of the Lord. If one 
is going to isolate himself from the Eternal God, perhaps he had 
better be sure to pull up his drawbridge at night and to keep his 
crossbow handy. He has no other object of secure trust. In his 
continuing insecurity which is born of his sinful separation from 
God, his only defenses are those which were appropriate to the 
medieval world in which he still lives. 


Inclusive communities will come 

Nor am I profoundly disturbed over those who will listen 
neither to reason nor to persuasion. They who are being dragged, 
kicking and screaming, into the twentieth century, will have 
their blustering say. They will play the demagogue and build 
their ramparts higher. They will try to obstruct the passing 
traffic and to levy toll on it. But life will flow around them. They 
will become curious relics, of transient interest like the Pfalz on 
its island in the Rhine, isolated and empty reminders of a day 
that is dead. If a very bad pun may be used to carry serious 
meaning, I would suggest that the day of Pfalz values in housing 
is rapidly nearing its end. A nobler fate is in store for the homes 
which enshrine the values of the inclusive community. If ever 
the Spirit of God is to walk among men and dwell with them, it 
will be in communities where all the sons of God dwell in peace 
together. 

The alternative is a mean fate, indeed. To cling to the values 
of the Middle Ages in a day of democracy is to threaten our en- 
tire culture with the disruptive forces of strife, dissension, an- 
archy. It is to return to a day much earlier than castles on the 
Rhine, a day when all that the Spirit of God can do is to brood 
upon chaos, waiting for the creative moment which mankind had 
refused, 


facts vs. fantasies 


Tne National Opinion Research Center 
has conducted systematic surveys of at- 
titudes toward racial integration since 
1942. A revealing question asked of a 
carefully selected sampling of persons 
throughout the nation was: “If a Negro 
with the same income and education as 
you have moved into your block, would 
it make any difference to you?” A re- 
port made in December, 1956, indicates that about half (51 per 
cent) said “No.” When the northern respondents were analyzed 
separately, the percentage of persons who welcomed Negro 
neighbors increased only seven more points. To be sure, this was 
a great improvement over 1942 when only 35 per cent of the per- 
sons interviewed responded favorably. Now, after a period of 
rapid advance in race relations only about half of the white peo- 
ple of America seem to be willing to accept persons of pigment- 


ed skin in the relatively impersonal situation of residents of the 
same neighborhoods. 


Prejudice, North and South 


Prejudice and fear are the sentiments which lie behind the re- 
cent demonstrations against the residence of one Negro family 
in an all-white development of modest homes, Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania. This situation recalls ‘‘Trumbull Park” and “Cicero,” 
which are known for their displays of bigotry and racial hatred 
when Negro families established residence in areas which white 
inhabitants had claimed as their exclusive possession. During 
the last fifteen years the pattern has been repeated over and 
over, in the North and in the South, and with families of different 
minority groups. It can happen in almost any community; it does 
not require a John Kasper to fan the fire of conflict. Even “good” 
people become racist when the taboo of racial purity is broken 
in residential areas. 
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in integrated housing 


Why is interracial housing so difficult? 

Housing is one of the most crucial and stragetic of the unfinish- 
ed tasks that lie ahead in race relations. Why is this area so diffi- 
cult? Why is so much conflict and violence associated with it? 
The answer is complex, because the problem of housing in gen- 
eral is one of the most complex social and economic issues. When 
the racial factor is added, the complexity is compounded. Not 
only is an adequate supply of better housing desperately needed, 
but it must be made accessible to all segments of the population. 
To do so requires public and private initiative in building houses, 
in financing and marketing them. 

But when one examines the racial problem in housing, it is not 
these basic factors which appear most salient. The issues which 
arise lie closer to the realm of fantasy than to that of fact. They 
reflect the prevailing racial stereotypes and beliefs, the justifi- 
cations for segregation, the almost compulsive drive to prevent 
even the slightest racial coloring of a neighborhood. Feelings 
and attitudes assume significant dimension and almost always re- 
fiect overt or hidden racial fears and anxieties. It is easy to name 
the three most persistent of these fears: intermarriage; loss of 
social status due to possible racial association; and financial loss, 
usually expressed as ‘‘depreciation of property values.” 

Social scientists are attempting to bring the fears concerning 
open occupancy housing into the clear atmosphere of fact. Their 
efforts have not been entirely successful, but some new light has 
been shed. Issues which first seemed to be purely economic, such 
as the depreciation of property values, have turned out to be 
basically psychological or sociological. 


By Herman H. Long, Ph.D., Director, Race Relations Department, Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, Board of Home Missions, Congregational 
and Christian Churches, located at Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Fantasy: mixed housing depreciates values 
Fact: panic selling depreciates values 

Property values depreciate when a Negro family of high in- 
come, education, and cultural accomplishment moves into the 
neighborhood, only when the residents believe that such occu- 
pancy will cause values to drop in some mysterious, fatalistic 
way. Their belief becomes the agent in a chain of responses 
which culminates in a conviction that the neighborhood is lost. 
When this attitude reaches the stage of near-panic, families 
move out and dump their properties on the market. Then actual 
depreciation of property values does occur. Real estate-financing 
institutions and marketing agencies respond to this form of be- 
havior. Suddenly a large supply of houses becomes available to 
non-white families. It is a situation of the white residents’ own 
making, and has nothing to do with the cultural, moral, or social 
characteristics of one or two minority-group families who have 
moved into the neighborhood. 

Actually, however, any depreciation in value which does occur 
is temporary. When a new supply of desirable housing is avail- 
able it is sought avidly by minority-group families whose 
choices are very limited in the open market. Accordingly, when 
this precious commodity is sold, it brings higher prices than those 
obtained in the area when it was an all-white neighborhood. 
Under these conditions, property values increase. One important 
study which was made by the Commission on Race and Housing, 
and whose findings have been only partially and informally re- 
ported, has shown that property values have risen in several 
cities where racial changes of residency are taking place. 


Social status and housing 


To move up the scale of social status and maintain a position 
higher than those of other groups in society is a part of the Amer- 
ican drive toward success. Housing and the place of residence 
are important symbols of success and higher social status. There- 
fore, as individuals and groups improve their economic position, 
they tend to move away from residential areas associated with 
lower prestige and social status. This is why a succession of dif- 
ferent ethnic and nationality groups have occupied various 
neighborhood areas as they improved their economic position in 
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the community. It also explains the movement of middle and up- 
per income families away from the central city into suburban 
areas of nearly homogeneous character. Again, race is only an in- 
cidental and special factor in the general phenomenon. But it is 
an exceedingly powerful one since it is associated with lower 
social status. Even interracial dating and intermarriage, insofar 
as they relate to housing, can be understood in terms of the en- 
hancement and defense of social status. 

Racial stereotypes and false beliefs of an exceedingly wide 
variety continue to exist and provide justification for segrega- 
tion. They do not yield easily to fact. Apparently many Ameri- 
cans still think of Negroes and other minority groups as “nat- 
ural” inhabitants_of slums and the blighted areas of our cities. 
Almost seventy per cent of the American public, according to the 
findings of the National Opinion Research Center, believe that 
most Negroes in the United States are being treated fairly. 

Improvements in the economie status of Negroes are taking 
place: family income has doubled in a generation; home own- 
ership has increased at even a higher rate; mortgage and bank- 
ing institutions have officially classed the Negro as a good and 
dependable credit risk; the percentage of Negroes going to col- 
lege has about equalled that of the population in general. These 
realities are dictating new decisions by responsible policy makers 
in housing and other fields. For example, the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, recognizing these factors and the demand 
for better housing by minorities, has set for itself a national goal] 
of 150,000 new units of housing for Negro families. 


Interracial neighborhoods are feasible 

Attitudes tend to adjust to what is perceived as social reality. 
While facts and persuasion do not destroy racial stereotypes and 
false beliefs, changes in actual situations do. The pattern of in- 
tegrated housing, especially public housing, is beginning to grow 
in a few cities. 

According to Charles Abrams, one of the nation’s leading hous- 
ing experts, the myth that homogeneous racial neighborhoods 
are desirable and the only possivle arrangement must be ended. 
New expectations must be created by the reality of interracial 
neighborhoods, which are sanctioned by public policy and prac- 
tice. Attitudes will respond to new standards of expectation. 
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effect of 
open occupancy housing 


on marriage 


Many people fear that integrated housing will 
result in an increase in dating and marriage across racial lines. 
Will the number of interracial marriages that take place now 
increase if Americans of Negro, Indian, and Oriental ancestry 
live in the same block with white families? The answer is: 
“Probably yes, to some slight extent.” 

In this age when persons are exceedingly mobile, marriage 
partners rarely are found in immediate residential neighbor- 
hoods. Young people tend to marry their high-school or college 
mates, fellow-workers, or persons they meet in the church, the 
drama group, the recreational club, and the like. As non-white 
groups improve their educational and economic status young 
people will have more and more in common in their tastes, 
ideals, and goals. Common ground is the soundest basis for stable 
family life. 

Interracial dating and marriage will continue in cosmopolitan 
America. Acceleration is likely to be steady but it will be slow 
because of social disapproval. Probably this disapproval will 
lessen as economic, educational, and social differences diminish. 

Great biological mixing has already taken place, much of it 
without benefit of clergy. Gunnar Myrdal, in An American Di- 
lemma, estimates that seventy to eighty per cent of the so-called 
Negroes in the United States already possess white genes, and 
many of them Indian as well. No reputable authority maintains 
that there is such a phenomenon as a person born of pure racial 
stock. 

Intelectually, many persons know that racial mixing is not 
detrimental to the human race, that men do belong to one race, 
that there are no pure races, that no moral or religious reasons 
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can be given against interracial marriages. However, acceptance 
of the reality by the emotions is much more difficult, and should 
be sympathetically understood. Interracial marriage today re- 
sults in adverse criticism by relatives and friends, fear of loss of 
family status, apprehensions due to non-conformity and fore- 
bodings about incompatibility because of differences not clearly 
understood. Fears of social intermingling and marriage across the 
race line are transferred to each new generation, but it is quite 
evident that young people of high-school and college age today 
are less apprehensive than middle-aged parents and friends. 


A more rational view emerging 


The Declaration of Human Rights of the United Nations de- 
clares in Article 16: 


Men and women of full age, without any limitation due 
to race, nationality or religion, have the right to marry 
and found a family. 


There is an irreversible trend towards a more rational view 
of intermarriage, even though the issue is still confused by pre- 
judice, irrational phobias, and fantasies arising out of guilt feel- 
ings, as well as by ignorance and old wives’ tales. The invincible 
trend towards greater equality of opportunity permits more and 
more persons to demonstrate their real worth, irrespective of 
their racial ancestry. Inevitably men and women will choose 
their marriage partners on grounds of shared interests and per- 
sonal worth. Intermarriage will not be greatly accelerated by 
integrated residential living as such but by the progress towards 
equality of opportunity in jobs, education, citizenship, and 
housing. 

GALEN R. WEAVER 


These churches and community groups are 
working toward racial integration in housing. 


experience in interracial 


Western Springs, Illinois - The case of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Falls 
illustrates how groundless are the fears in an upper-middle 
class village at the entrance of its first Negro citizen. 

Dr. Falls is a thoracic surgeon with international contacts. His 
wife holds a high administrative position in social work in Cook 
County. They purchased a lot in Western Springs in 1952 and 
planned to build a home. A series of difficulties and harassments 
followed: delay in obtaining a building permit by the unusual 
requirement of elaborate and expensive soil tests; a meeting with 
three members of the neighborhood Property Owners’ Associa- 
tion (two of them members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Congregational Church) which asked the Fallses to drop their 
plans for building in Western Springs in order to keep it “a 
happy all-white” community; the threat of violence if they 
persisted in their plans; the circulation of a petition to the Park 
Board asking the condemnation of their property under eminent 
domain for park purposes; the acquiescence of the Park Board 
in filing suit for such action. 

Only a small group of people actively attempted to keep the 
community all-white, while other residents of Western Springs 
supported the entrance of the Fallses. However, no church in the 
community gave dynamic and positive leadership on their be- 
half. 

Harassment of the Fallses was halted by two steps which as- 
serted their right to move into a community, for which they were 
qualified by culture, education, and income. 

Judge Berkowitz, sitting in the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
upheld the right of a park board to acquire property by eminent 
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domain, but rebuked the Park Board of Western Springs for at- 
tempting to pervert such authority. In his decision Judge Berko- 
witz said: “It appears from the evidence in this case that they 
were not attempting to get the land for park purposes. .. . They 
wished to remove Dr. and Mrs. Falls for their color and for no 
other reason. If this land were condemned, .. . it would be a 
monument in that particular area to hate and intolerance.” 

A month later, a referendum election was held by the Park 
Board, asking authorization of moneys for several purposes, 
among them the acquisition of the land in question, which as- 
sumed the appeal and reversal of Judge Berkowitz’ decision. 
While other proposals by the Park Board carried by substantial 
margins, this one was soundly trounced by the voters. 

The Fallses built and occupied their home with almost no 
further objection or disturbance. Property values in their neigh- 
borhood continued the spectacular rise characteristic of the 
times; many new homes were built in their area. The village 
newspaper records the achievements of Dr. Falls as it does those 
of any other citizen; Mrs. Falls, whose free time is rather limited, 
participates to a degree in civic activities. Dr. Falls attends St. 
Cletus Catholic Church. However, Mrs. Falls, the daughter of a 
Congregational minister, has continued her affiliation with a 
church of that denomination in Chicago. Their circle of friends 
develops much as would that of any other newcomers to this 
somewhat reserved village. Now that the Fallses are in the 
village, some, even among their former opponents, wonder what 
all the fuss was about.—Mrs. HucH E. BoGARDUS and MR. JAMES 


E. DAVIS. 
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Concord Park, Pennsylvania 


The name of this community has become a magic symbol of 
the ability of white and Negro families to live side by side and 
like it. Such success doesn’t just happen. It took Morris Milgram, 
a young man of vision, courage and persistence, and the assist- 
ance of other like-minded persons, principally Quakers, to create 
this democratic community of 139 homes. So great is the pressure 
of Negro buyers on the short supply of homes in the $12,000 to 
$16,000 class that Concord Park has to maintain a quota of 55% 
white to 45% Negro families. The community does not like 
“quotas” but felt that uncontrolled sales would produce another 
all-Negro community and defeat its main purpose. 

There were numerous initial difficulties such as finding an 
institution to lend the money and convincing white prospective 
home owners of the advantages of an integrated neighborhood. 
Concord Park is now another pleasant American neighborhood. 
No family has moved out, the children play together, and parents 
work together on projects beneficial to all—GALEN R. WEAVER. 


Chicago, Illinois 

On the masthead of the monthly newsletter of the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference is the legend: “. .. to maintain 
and improve a stable interracial community of high standards.” 
This objective has been foremost in molding a program of 
neighborhood cooperation among residents of all races and 
creeds who live in a two-square-mile area on Chicago’s south 
side. 

Some 8,000 or more of these residents are organized into block 
or neighborhood groups covering 90 per cent of the area. They 
have shared concern about neigborhood problems and taken 
action that has corrected over 2,000 building and zoning viola- 
tions; prevented hundreds of illegal conversions of property; 
led to getting improved street lighting, street cleaning and re- 
pair, new playgrounds and many other community benefits. 
Most important of all, new and old residents have been brought 
together in constructive efforts that have ameliorated racial 
fears and prevented wholesale leaving of the community by 


white people alarmed by increasing numbers of Negroes in the 
residential blocks. 
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The valiant struggle of supporters of the conference to maintain 
interracial residential blocks is handicapped by: the shortage 
of low and middle income housing in Chicago; the rapid increase 
in Chicago’s non-white population; the unscrupulous exploitation 
of the Negro market in purchase and rental dwelling units; and 
the material encouragement given by real estate and loan agen- 
cies to communities to remain all white or to become all Negro. 
In spite of these problems, active programs were initiated by 
the members of the Conference to stop “panic selling,” to provide 
better financing of property, to attract desirable residents to 
the area, and to maintain and improve living standards. 

A central real estate clearing house was established to give 
prospective residents information on the availability. of dwelling 
units. 

This clearing house, established in 1956, became known as 
the Tenant Referral Service of the Conference. It attempts to 
preserve interracial occupancy by keeping a flow of white people 
as well as Negroes into existing interracial blocks and buildings 
throughout Hyde Park-Kenwood. The Service has helped to 
counteract the trend from all white to complete Negro oc- 
cupancy of buildings. When the staff of the Service persuaded 
a building manager to rescind a sharp rent increase, the inter- 
racial character of occupancy was maintained. Owners of several 
large apartment buildings who planned to turn the premises 
completely to Negro occupancy found it possible to maintain 
the interracial character of their buildings through use of this 
Tenant Referral Service. 

Efforts in Hyde Park-Kenwood toward stable interracial oc- 
cupancy are being duplicated in varying degrees in eight to ten 
other Chicago communities. Success of these efforts may depend 
on the development of a free and unrestricted city-wide market 
in real estate in Chicago.—Douc.Las R. TURNER, Commission on 
Human Relations, City of Chicago. 


St. Louis, Missouri 

There are six Negro and twenty-three white families in resi- 
dence now on Windermere Place, a street of large and com- 
fortable homes in the heart of what once was the most fashion- 
able section of St. Louis. The houses are handsome, three- 
storied, old-fashioned structures of brick or stone. They have 
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small, well-kept yards in front and large gardens at rear. Im- 
pressive pillars and an iron gate mark the entrance. 

Last New Year’s Day, Charles Nagel, a tall and eminently 
civilized St. Louis patrician who is director of the City Art 
Museum, joined Mrs. Nagel in inviting everybody on the street 
to their house, 27 Windermere Place, for eggnog. Nearly every- 
body came, including a number of Negro neighbors. The occasion 
went off handsomely. In subsequent days, two “For Sale” signs 
in front of white-owned homes came down. 

It is only in the last three or four years that Negroes have 
lived on Windermere Place. The extraordinary thing about the 
situation on Windermere Place and its environs—an area criss- 
crossed by tree-lined streets of old homes and apartments in 
varying stages of repair—is not that Negroes have moved in but 
that the white residents, for the time being at least, are not 
following the old pattern and moving out en masse. Windermere 
Place is the focal point for an effort by well-intentioned white 
and Negro citizens to work out together the common problems 
of a truly integrated urban community. 

Generalship for this effort is provided by the bi-racial West 
End Community Conference, an organization with a dull name 
and a bright purpose. It has about 800 members and represents a 
150-block segment of the city with a population of approximately 
25,000. Since 1950, the proportion of Negroes has jumped from 
1 per cent to more than 10 per cent. 

Under high-hearted leaders, the Conference is trying to foster 
conditions under which the races can live side by side without 
tension, in an atmosphere of stability and peace. The trick is to 
get integration, and not simply a displacement of one race by 
another. It involves not only the fostering of good relations 
between people, but the fiercest imaginable hand-to-hand, day- 
to-day combat against forces of physical decay. 

Nobody is claiming anything like victory yet, but the last year 
has seen major battles won and the arrival of reinforcements. 
The largest upgrading of residential blocks as to land use in the 
city’s history was engineered; the flight of the white population 
has been curbed; zoning laws are being enforced, and the city 
has singled out the entire section for concentrated planning at- 


tention.—By WILLIAM K. Wyant, JR., reprinted with permission 
from The New Leader. 
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Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


The Social Action Committee of the First Baptist Church 
suspected that racial discrimination existed. A study indicated 
that all but ten of the two hundred fifty Negro families lived 
in the so-called colored section of the city, under substandard 
conditions. The committee proposed a resolution which was 
adpoted by the Annual Meeting of the church. It called for 
housing without racial discrimination and proposed further 
study. 

The Council of Churches asked local churches to study the 
situation, take action, and report back. It also appointed a 
special committee on discrimination in housing, which met 
monthly. The Congregational minister preached a sermon about 
a Negro couple that sought an apartment without success, after 
sixty tries. The Unitarian Church met to discuss the problems 
of segregated housing. A minister was interviewed on the sub- 
ject on television. 

Throughout the year the Berkshire Evening Eagle gave 
thorough news coverage to these developments and strong edi- 
torial support to open occupancy housing. Citizens took a full 
page ad in the Eagle calling for a community unsegregated as 
to race, creed, or country of origin. It was signed by 228 Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics, and Jews and invited the support of 
others via a printed coupon. 

A public meeting was held to which were invited social action 
committees of the churches, real estate men, educators, city 
officials, builders, and bankers. 

While discrimination still exists, progress is being made and 
there is community awareness of the problem.—Adapted from 
Discrimination in Housing, a report which may be obtained from 
the Pittsfield Area Council of Churches. 


Levittown, Pennsylvania 

When this community was built, homes were sold to white 
buyers with the understanding that the developers would not 
sell to non-whites. Great opposition developed when a Negro 
family purchased a home in the summer of 1957. 

While harassment of the family continues, many community 
leaders are trying to enable them to live in their new home in 
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peace and security. The Reverend Ray L. Harwick, minister of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church of nearby Fairless Hills, 
is chairman of the citizens group seeking justice in the situation. 

The Plymouth Congregational Church of Levittown, of which 
Fred R. Manthey, Jr., is minister, discussed the resolution on 
racial integration adopted by the 1956 General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches (below). The officers of the 
church took a paid advertisement in the newspaper to publish 
the resolution and their endorsement of it. 


churches call for open 
occupancy housing 


American Baptist 


Since the probability of developing integrated church congre- 
gations is contingent on the spread of open housing, we acknowl- 
edge our responsibility to work for conditions in our communi- 
ties which will assure to persons the right to rent or own a 
home anywhere in the community solely on the basis of personal 
preference and financial ability rather than on the basis of race, 
creed, or color.—American Baptist Convention, 1956. 


Congregational Christian 


We recognize that the problems of racial integration confront 
our people in all sections of the country. Residential segregation 
makes integration difficult in neighborhoods, schools, churches, 
and other associations even where individuals are willing to ac- 
cept persons on their merits. Patterns of restriction based on 
race are maintained in the housing market. Attempts are often 
made to justify these restrictions on the basis that neighborhood 
integration depresses economic values. We call attention to 
authoritative studies indicating that property values in mixed 
neighborhoods stablize at the same level as those prevailing in 
comparable all-white neighborhoods. 

We pledge ourselves to support non-segregated practices in 
selling, buying, and leasing property, and we call upon our 
fellow Congregational Christians to do likewise. We urge real 
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estate dealers, builders, mortgagees, and government housing 
agents to follow non-discriminatory practices in their businesses. 
—General Council, 1956. 


Evangelical and Reformed 


No citizen should, on grounds of race, be deprived of his right 
to participate in the processes of democratic government or to 
enjoy the opportunity to secure housing.—General Synod, 1950. 


Presbyterian, U.S.A. 


The 168th General Assembly calls upon Christians who are 
contemplating the sale of property to see as of first importance 
the need of minority families for equal housing opportunities 
and adequate housing, and to make their houses available to all 
qualified purchasers without regard to race; directs the attention 
of home-owners to several studies, available from the Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action, of the effect of non-white 
purchases on adjacent property values, demonstrating that 
values do not necessarily decline, and in fact often rise, after 
such purchases; and urges sessions to bring Christians together 
in covenants of open occupancy which will stem the tendency 
toward ‘panic selling,’ and stabilize their neighborhoods on a 
non-segregated basis.—General Assembly, 1956. 


National Council of Churches 

In the interest of making more and better housing available 
for minority groups, not only must the housing supply be in- 
creased, but ways must be found to facilitate the acquisition of 
property for the construction of non-segregated housing and 
the rehabilitation of housing for non-segregated use. We ap- 
peal to all church members to support every sound and reason- 
able effort to put an end to the exclusion of any person on ac- 
count of race, color, creed, or national origin or ancestry from 
equal opportunity to rent or purchase living accommodations 
with all available facilities and services at equitable cost in any 
neighborhood. Legislation and effective administrative proced- 
ures responsibly carried out by persons skilled in intergroup re- 
lations are necessary for the elimination of discrimination in 
the renting of publicly assisted housing accommodations.— 
General Board, 1953. 
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the arts 


Crossroads at Cedarmont, a 
filmstrip of sixty-four frames, 
black and white. Available for 
purchase at $3.00 from Pil- 
grim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass.; for rental at 
$1.00 from the Boston, Chica- 
go, and New York offices of 
the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 


Mrs. Allen, a state officer of her 
denomination, went to Cedar- 
mont to address a group of 
women in the church. They 
were so friendly to her that she 
began to think this might be the 
town where she and her hus- 
ban could build a home of their 
own. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen purchased 
a lot through their lawyer and 
began to build. When the neigh- 
bors realized that the Allens 
were Negroes, telephones began 
to ring. A group called on the 
minister to solicit the help of 
the church in preventing the 
Allens from occupying their new 
home. The minister said there 
was no legal way to prevent 
their living in the community 
but did not object when a lay- 
man called a meeting of the 
church to discuss how to keep 
the Allens out of Cedarmont. 
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The background and attitudes 
of several men and women are 
sketched as they open the let- 
ters inviting them to the meet- 
ing. One couple is sure property 
values will deteriorate. A vet- 
eran of World War II remembers 
with pleasure Negro friends of 
Army days. A sociologist won- 
ders how best to use the findings 
of science to combat the preju- 
dice of his neighbors. 

Penetrating questions for dis- 
cussion are given in a guide 
which accompanies the filmstrip. 
A lively meeting is in store for 
groups which begin by present- 
ing Crossroads at Cedarmont. 


All the Way Home is the tenta- 
tive title for a new 16 mm. 
film on congested housing 
which is being produced by 
Dynamic Films in cooperation 
with the CCSA and other de- 
nominational groups. It will 
be available early in 1958. 


A House for Marvin, a one act 
play by Darius Leander Swan, : 
Friendship Press, 50 cents. 

A white congregation helps 
the sexton, who is a Negro, raise 
money to buy a home but is dis- 
turbed when he chooses a house 
in a white neighborhood. 


resources for worship 


Scripture 


Exodus 3:7, 8 
Amos 9:9-15 
Matthew 5: 43-48 
Luke 10:25-28 


Hymns 


These Things Shall Be 

O God of Earth and Altar 

Once to Every Man and Na- 
tion 

Rise up, O Men of God 

Turn back, O Man 


Litany 


Leader: Our Father, we ask thy 
mercy upon all of us whose 
lives are impoverished by 
racial prejudice. Have pity 
upon us whose friends are re- 
stricted to persons who look 
like us and think as we do. 
Forgive us if we have rejected 
the opportunity to know a 
black-haired, brown-skinned 
woman dressed in a colorful 
sari of India; or a gay, golden- 
hued child from Japan; or a 
reserved, blue-eyed man of 
Northern Europe; or aswarthy- 
cheeked man clothed in flow- 
ing robes of Saudi Arabia; or 
a woman whose brown skin 
recalls the centuries her an- 


cestors spent in Africa. Open 
our eyes and spirits to the 
rich variety of the peoples of 
thy creation. Help us to re- 
joice in the unity and the 
diversity of thy children, and 
accept them as our brothers. 


Response: (Solo voice) Lord, I 
want to be a Christian in my 
heart; (in unison) In my heart, 
in my heart, in my heart, 
Lord, I want to be a Christian 
in my heart. 


Leader: Father, be with the 
mother who is groping to find 
a way to tell her friendly, 
out-going young son that he is 
a Negro. Help her to fortify 
his spirit as she prepares him 
for the realities of life in 
America. 

Response: (Same) 

Leader: Father, forgive the truck 
drivers who spread the rumor 
that the new family moving 
into the neighborhood was 
Puerto Rican. Forgive the 
neighbors who threw stones 
to frighten the family away. 

Response: (Same) 

Leader: Father, help the restau- 
rant owner who is determined 
to serve without discrimina- 
tion all who come to his tables 
seeking food. May he have the 
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grace to give all men dignity 
as he gives them bread. 

Response: (Same) 

Leader: Father, deepen the wis- 
dom and quicken the love of 
the white teacher who now 
has small brown-skinned chil- 
dren in her classroom. Deepen 
the wisdom and quicken the 
love of the Negro teacher who 
now must guide the steps of 
the small white children, newly 
come to the classroom. 


Response: (Same) 


Leader: Father, be with the 
minister and officials of the 
city church struggling to de- 


book reviews 


CHRIST, THE CHURCH AND RACE 


The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by 
Liston Pope, Friendship Press, 
1957; paper, $1.25. 


Seeking to Be Christian in Race 
Relations, by Benjamin E. 
Mays, Friendship Press, 1957; 
paper, $1.00. 


Sense and Nonsense about Race, 
by Ethel J. Alpenfels, Friend- 
ship Press, 1957; paper, 50¢. 


Any group that undertakes 
serious work toward housing 
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cide whether to follow its 
wealthier parishioners to the 
suburbs or to stay in the com- 
munity and help the new 
neighbors cope with their 
many problems. 

Response: (Same) 

Leader: Father, help the mis- 
sionary in Africa explain to 
the chief’s daughter why she 
eannot attend the college her 
denomination maintains in 
America, even though she has 
graduated from the mission 
high school. 

Response: All the verses of 
“Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian.”—FERN BABCOCK. 


without racial bias will need 
background information con- 
cerning race and the bearing of 
Christian faith upon it. These 
three books were prepared for 
the study of the home missions 
theme, Christ, the Church and 
Race. The first two provide an 
excellent introduction to the 
race problem in its theological 
setting. In the third book, ,Miss 
Alpenfels, an anthropologist 
gives a popular summary of the 
findings of science about race, 
which will be useful to begin- 
ners in the field. 


OPEN OCCUPANCY HOUSING 


Houses and People,! by Margaret 
E. Kuhn, National Council of 
Churches, 1956, 39 pp., 30¢. 


A study guide for churches. The 
third of four units deals with 
open occupancy. 


Guide to Changing Neighbor- 
hoods, published by the Na- 
tional Community Relations 
Advisory Council, 9 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956, 50¢. 


This manual gives many sugges- 
tions toward constructive action. 


If Your Next Neighbors Are 
Negroes,! by Roger G. Mas- 
trude, American Missionary 
Association, 1951, 25¢. 


Facts concerning the effect of 
Negro neighbors on property 
values, quoted from real estate 
boards. 


A Study of Racial Attitudes in 
Neighborhoods Infiltrated by 
Non-Whites, by Davis McEn- 
tire, School of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berk- 
eley, 1954, mimeographed. 


This survey in the San Francisco 
Bay area shows that proximity 
encourages positive attitudes. 


Human Relations in Interracial 
Housing, by Wilmer, Walkley 
and Cook, University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1955, $2.00. 


1 Available from the CCSA, 2969 West 
25th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio, and 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A study of the racial attitudes 

of people living in interracial 

public housing projects in four 
cities. 

Summary of Survey on Couniry- 
wide Instances of Open Oc- 
cupancy Housing, by Sophia 
M. Robison, John A. Morrell 
and Edna A. Merson, with an 
introduction by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Committee on 
Civil Rights in Manhattan, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957, mimeo- 
graphed. Free. 


This report summarizes the ex- 
periences of thirty-two commu- 
nities where Negro and white 
people are living side by side. 


PACKET 


Racial Integration in Churches 
and in Housing,’ Cowncil for 
Social Action, 1956. $1.00. 


The packet contains background 
information and program guides 
for the use of church commit- 
tees that are working to elimi- 
nate segregation in churches 
and in housing. 


MAGAZINE 

Trends in Housing, a bi-monthly 
magazine, National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in 
Housing, 35 West 32nd St., 
New York 1, N. Y., $2.00 per 
year or $1.00 per year for ten 
or more subscriptions to one 
address. 

This highly informative eight- 

page printed bulletin is an in- 

dispensable tool. 
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program planning 


NEXT STEPS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY HOUSING 


Christians who believe that re- 
jection of a neighbor because 
of skin color is a rejection of the 
Lord and Father of us all will 
want to work toward open oc- 
cupancy housing. Suggestions 
for steps which may be taken 
by church groups and by indi- 
viduals follow: 


For local church groups 


Explore the bearing of Chris- 
tian faith upon the housing sit- 
uation in your community. Ask 
the church social action com- 
mittee or a group selected for 
this purpose to study back- 
ground material suggested on 
page 26. Materials which will be 
most helpful are the articles in 
this issue of SocraL AcTION and 
the packet, Racial Integregation 
mm Churches and in Housing, 
available from the Cleveland 
and New York offices of the 
CCSA for $1.00. Each member 
of the group might be asked to 
read an article or a pamphlet 
from the packet and review it 
at the next meeting. 

Use this issue of Soctan Ac- 
TION to develop awareness of the 
problem. Purchase additional 
copies. (Single copy, 25¢; 10 or 
more copies 20¢ each; and 20 or 
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more 15¢ each.) Give them to in- 
dividual readers; place them in 
the narthex of the church; dis- 
tribute them at church meetings; 
ask the minister to use in ser- 
mons and addresses; suggest to 
adult, young adult, and youth 
groups that they plan meetings 
around this subject. 

Find out the facts about racial 
segregation in your community. 
Are persons prevented from 
buying or renting available 
houses because of their race? 
Who prevents them and how? 
What are the psychological, so- 
ciological, and religious results 
of this exclusion? Why should 
Christians be concerned? See 
“The Secure Community” by 
Buell G. Gallagher on pp. 5-9. 

Present the facts to the mem- 
bers of the church. Ask a Negro 
couple to come to the church and 
describe their experiences in 
house-hunting. Arrange a Go 
and See Tour which enables 
church members to see how 
their neighbors live. Make a set 
of 16 mm. colored slides which 
show some of these things: sub- 
standard houses in which minor- 
ity families are forced to live; well 
kept homes owned by Negroes; 
satisfactory interracial housing 


projects; charts and _ graphs 
which reveal restrictions. Show 
the slides to various groups in 
the church, in other churches, 
and in the community. 

Show the filmstrip, Cross- 
roads at Cedarmont, or the film, 
All the Way Home (See p. 24). 
Arrange with television stations 
to have the filmstrip and film 
broadcast. 

Work with the city authori- 
ties responsible for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. Find 
cut what their plans are and 
how they will affect the present 
residents of the neighborhood. 
Work for rehousing on a non- 
segregated basis. 

Cooperate with the Council 
of Churches and other commu- 
nity agencies working for open 
occupancy housing. For a list of 
organizations at work in the 
field see page 30. 


For individuals 

When minority families move 
into the neighborhood, there are 
important steps which indi- 
viduals can take: 

Stay in the neighborhood and 
welcome the newcomers. 

Work with others to form a 
committee for fair play in hous- 
ing and develop a positive pro- 
gram. 

Ask for help from your church 
or from the Council of Churches 
in broadening housing oppor- 
tunities for all people. 

Join with others to form a 
corporation to build houses open 


to persons of all races. The ex- 
perience of successful projects 
indicates that: 


© The housing should be of 
superior value to that ob- 
tainable in all-white devel- 
opments. 


e The site should be good and 
somewhat isolated—not near 
a deteriorating neighbor- 
hood. 


e The promotion of the pro- 
ject should be _ directed 
chiefly to white residents 
—‘“‘interracial” means “Ne- 


gro” to many prospective 
buyers. 
@ Some occupancy control 


may be necessary if the de- 
mand for housing is heavy 
among non-whites. 


© Obtaining the land and the 
financing are the most dif- 
ficult hurdles; once these 
are available, high grade, 
experienced management 
offers a good chance of suc- 
cess. 


Write to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and to Administra- 
tor Albert Cole, Housing and 
Home Finance Administration, 
Washington, D.C., and add your 
weight to the demand that ac- 
commodations aided by the Fed- 
eral Government, by the guaran- 
tee of mortgages or otherwise, be 
opened to all qualified persons 
on the same terms. 

GALEN R. WEAVER 
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ORGANIZATIONS WORKING FOR INTEGRATED HOUSING 


Community leaders who plan to work for open occupancy 
housing will find information and counsel available from or- 
ganizations now at work in the field. Although they are not 
listed many state and local councils of churches have formed 
committees for study and action in the field of racial dis- 
crimination in housing. Resources are available from the social 
action or race relations agencies of denominations. 


American Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (AC- 
TION), Box 462, Radio City 
Station, New York 20, N. Y. 


Uses mass communication media 
such as bill boards, car cards, 
eartoon booklets, and films to 
work for the conservation and 
rebuilding of housing. The move- 
ment concentrates on the rotting 
core of American cities, and 
works for the improvement of 
the existing housing or its re- 
placement. None of its publica- 
tions identifies the exclusion 
aspects of the real estate market. 
ACTION will have to come to 
terms with housing discrimina- 
tion. Its slogan, ‘““Good neighbor- 
hoods are our nation’s strength,” 
is largely meaningless so long 
as human relations are embit- 
tered by exclusionary practices. 
Similar movements are at 
work as follows: 
Allegheny County ACTION— 
Housing, Inc., Bernhard E. 
Loshbaugh, Executive Direc- 
tor, Suite 306, 200 Ross St., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Citizens Planning and Hous- 
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ing Association of Baltimore, 
319 North Charles St., Balti- 
more 1, Md. 


Better Homes and Neighbor- 
hoods, 1206 Citizens Building, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


The goal of the AFSC Housing 
Opportunities Programs is to 
open up new situations for non- 
segregated living. Special work 
is being done in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and the San Francisco 
Bay Area. In describing the pro- 
cedures used, Judith Wicoff says: 
“We tend to see what forces for 
good already exist and to work 
through them. Attempting to en- 
courage them and to draw others 
into their scope, we do not rely 
on any single technique but at- 
tempt to explore all possible 
means of doing a thorough com- 
bined educational and action 
job. We attempt by persuasion 
and convincement to bring per- 
sons on the opposing side to a 
place where they will be willing 


to accept a new neighbor in a 
spirit of brotherhood and fair 
play.” 


Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, 515 Madison Ave., 
INK NECA BB, IN NA, 


Offers books, pamphlets, films, 
filmstrips, and staff consultation 
on community problems, includ- 
ing open occupancy housing. 


Commission on Law and Social 
Action, American Jewish Con- 
gress, 180 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Gives expert help on legislative, 
legal, and social action on civil 
rights issues, including open oc- 
cupancy housing. 


Commission on Race and Hous- 
ing, 2180 Melvin St., Berkeley 
4, Calif. 


Established in 1955, financed by 
a grant from the Fund for the 
Republic and directed by seven- 
teen distinguished members, the 
Commission is in a position to 
give invaluable leadership in re- 
search and counsel. David Mc- 
Entire, Research Director, says: 
“Practically all of our field work 
has been completed and we are 
now in the process of producing 
the final research reports which 
will include: a final and compre- 
hensive report summarizing the 
major findings of the research 
program as a whole; a brief re- 
port containing the conclusions 
and recommendations of the 
Commission; and a series of re- 


ports, each presenting the re- 
sults of a specialized inquiry.” 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
20 West Fortieth St., New 
Work il, IN, Ye 


Gives leadership to the program 
for more adequate legislation in 
the field of civil rights and files 
court cases which test the con- 
stitutionality of laws maintain- 
ing racial segregation including 
those affecting housing. 


National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing, 35 
West Thirty-Second St., New 
Shore J, IN. VG 


Attempts to influence the hous- 
ing policy of the federal govern- 
ment through conferences. 
Publishes pamphlets, brochures, 
and a bi-monthly bulletin, 
Trends in Housing. 


National Council of Churches, 
Deparimeni of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations; 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Publishes literature, 
Interracial News Service; 
renders field service. 


including 
and 


National Urban League, 14 East 
Forty-Eighth St., New York 
i IN ME 


Branch offices in major cities 
work toward the elimination of 
racial discrimination in housing, 
education, employment, and 
cther areas. 

GALEN R. WEAVER 
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Congratulations on the new 
SoctaL AcTIon! I’m enjoying it 
so much. It certainly is readable. 
I will promote subscriptions 
wherever I go. 


Mrs. JAMES DopDS 
Walton, New York 


Please accept my thanks for 
Herman Reissig’s “thumping no” 
to Billy Graham, which was 
published in SocraL AcTION for 
September. 

MERTON RYMPH 
Wichita, Kansas 


Having just read Mr. Spike’s 
comparison of Long Day’s Jour- 
ney into Night with Father 
Knows Best, I think a word on 
the side of the latter is due... . 

Thank God for a television 
program from Hollywood that 
elevates the ideals of together- 
ness, the family altar, democra- 


Letters 


tic decision making, and mature 
love in a Protestant family. 
True, there isn’t an alcoholic in 
the television Anderson family, 
but it has its share of normal 
neuroses. Perhaps Mr. Spike 
missed those programs when 
Bud retired to a dark corner 
of the basement at times of 
stress or when Kathy felt un- 
loved and unwanted or when 
Mrs. Anderson felt like nothing 
more than an unpaid servant 
in her own home.... 

Agreed that Christ knows the 
Tyrones: could it not be that the 
Andersons lack superb neuroses 
because they know Christ? Let 
us pity the Tyrones as Christ 
must pity them, but let us also 
admit that there are in this 
world families trying sincerely 
to follow Jesus—in all areas of 
life whether personal or social. 


Mrs. JOHN DEBOER 
Maple Shade, New Jersey 


ee 


The Charles Holbrook Library 
Pacific School Of Religion 


1798 Scenic Ave, 


Berkeley 9, Calif. 


Mar. 58 


